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One of the most inspiring pic- 
tures of Our Lady which I have 
ever seen shows her in the act of 
scrubbing a floor. This picture is 
far different in technique from 
that of a Raphael or Murillo, but 
its doctrinal message and inspira- 
tional value certainly equals that 
of the works of the accepted 
masters. 

The complete picture of Mary, 
as Christ has given her to us, is 
not only that of a contemplative 
soul lost in endless ecstasies, but 
in addition that of a true, genu- 
ine, practical woman; a woman 
whose interior life was completely 
lost in God, but whose exterior 
activities as mother and home- 
maker did not differ substantially 
from those of other good women 
of her day. In our own love and 
veneration of Mary, however, we 
are inclined to think of her as 
the ecstatic soul, or as the power- 
ful mediatrix of all graces—and 
thus we lose sight of her as a 
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practical model of holiness to be 
imitated by every one of us. 

If we overemphasize her role as a 
contemplative to the detriment of 
her role as an active, genuine person 
(or vice versa), then we fail to ap- 
preciate to the full extent the great 
glory which belongs to Mary, and her 
helpfulness to us. This is not only a 
theoretical distinction but also a 
very practical one with innumerable 
practical consequences for all of us. 

To the young mother of our twen- 
tieth century, struggling to maintain 
a Catholic family life in opposition 
to the secularized society around 
her, Mary is not only an intercessor 
but also a practical model to imitate 
in all the humdrum details of her 
household chores ... all the way from 
scrubbing kitchen floors or mending 
clothes to the teaching of morning 
and evening prayers to her children. 

To the husband and young father, 
laboring day after day, providing for 
and yet away from his family, Mary 
serves as a true reminder of the sac- 
rifices of his wife, regenerates a love 
and devotion for her. 
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To the young people of our day, 
struggling to keep their purity in 
the midst of a corrupt society, it 
makes a difference to feel that in 
Mary’s behavior and modesty they 
have not only a stimulus but a true 
example. 


To the young nun within the hal- 
lowed walls of her convent, or to the 
missionary laboring in pagan lands, 
Mary’s combination of the contem- 
plative and active life is a practical 
example which they can reproduce 
in their own lives, even though un- 
der very different circumstances. 


If the Marian Year is going to 
bring about that return of the world 
to God—which our Blessed Mother 
has asked and which the Holy Father 
so much desires—then we must 
again put the proper emphasis on 
both aspects of the life of Mary... 
the contemplative and the active. In 
addition to our private devotions and 
our public manifestations of honor 
to her, we must strive in our every- 
day life to imitate these virtues of 
Mary. vv 


MARIAN YEAR FEATURE 


IRGIN HAS MANY FACES 


Mary, our Mother, has many faces. 
In each of them we see mirrored 
forth one aspect of the grace whose 
plenitude she embodies. In looking 
on her face we look on God’s most 
perfect work: we look on that one 
creature who is the prototype of all 
human beauty; she who has restored 
to us what Eve had taken away. 


The Virgin as a subject for paint- 
ing has inspired so many master- 
pieces that a short magazine article 
can scarcely encompass them all. 
However, we have tried to assemble 
some important reproductions of 
masterpieces—from all ages and dif- 
ferent countries. 


Since the beginning of Christianity 
men have tried to picture this face, 
toward which we all look as to the 
sun. The sum of their efforts is a 
vast litany in light and color, a 
mighty invocation of the noble 
names of her who called herself the 
Handmaid of the Lord. 


The earliest Christian frescoes 
were those of the Orante, the pray- 


ing woman, figure of Mary, of the 
Church, and of the Christian soul. 
It was in the sight of this image that 
the early Christians prayed, and, 
looking on her as she stood there 
with arms outstretched to heaven, 
they knew that it was through her 
intercession that their prayer would 
be heard. 


The Byzantine Madonna, seated on 
the splendid throne which manifests 
her as Seat of Wisdom, and with her 
feet resting on the foutstool which 
indicates her royal dignity, directs 
her gaze to the Divine Child. He is 
seated on her arm, His right hand 
outstretched in the gesture of bless- 
ing, His eyes directed to the people 
whom He rules as Lord and Saviour. 
Through their style of fine flowing 
lines, soft color and impersonality, 
the Byzantines achieved an “other- 
world” feeling in their Madonnas 
which reflects unsurpassed purity 
and spirituality. 


Many of these Byzantine Madon- 
nas were painted on wooden panels. ~ 
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“95 painted on the bottom of a barrel, 


Another very beautiful and much- 
employed medium was mosaic (see 
cover). These pictures in mosaic dec- 
orated the walls of churches. They 
were made by placing small colored 
stones or pieces of glass into fresh 
cement, until the image was com- 
plete and perfect—each color in its 
proper place. 


“I. im The Laight Of The World” 


In Italy, Cimabue and Giotto show 
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During the Renaissance when 
sculpture became so popular, Michel- 
angelo and Luca della Robbia trans- 
formed plaster and stone into the 
delicate lines of the Madonna and 
Child. Della Robbia used beautiful 
blue and white glazes ingeniously— 
and the blue of his bas reliefs has 
become identified as Our Lady’s 


color (see illustration). 


BY LUCA DELLA ROBIA — 


us this heavenly Queen still in the 
full splendor of her royalty, but al- 
ready in them there stirs the first 
breath of the Spring-time Virgin of 
the later Middle Ages: the Maiden 
Mother whom we find in the paint- 
ings of Fra Angelico and Fra Lippo 
Lippi. Fra Angelico gives the Virgin 
the face of a mystic, long and thin— 
the mask of a soul in meditation. 


It is impossible here to enumerate ~ 
all the Italian masters, but Raphael, ~ 
“the beloved painter,” portrays his ~ 
Virgin Mother in an almost perfect — 
image of love and tenderness (see ~ 
illustration). d 

But, across the Mediterranean, in — 
Persia, the symbolism was different. — 
In Persia we see our Lady as a young © 
girl dressed in rose, their choice of — 
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color for an unwed girl. On her lap 
she holds the blue gown of her 
maternity. 

As each country portrayed the Vir- 
gin employing its own customs and 
_ ideals of beauty, so did the Belgians. 
' They represented her as a strong 
_ Flemish woman, the very incarna- 
' tion of maternity, sometimes show- 
ered with fruit and flowers, some- 
- times surrounded by angels. 


And so around the world, in China, 


_ Africa, Mexico, India and Japan— 


' artists portray Mary as their own. 

_ To the Orient, she is an Oriental; to 

_ the Africans, she is a Negro; to the 
_ Mexicans, she is a Mexican. But to 
- all, in their own representations, she 
_ is the representation of purity, love, 
' beauty and spirituality. 


As the spirit of the times has 


An Stalian Madonna 


changed, so, too, has changed the 
way in which men see Mary, the 
Mother of God, and their Mother. 
Each man sees his beloved with the 
eyes of his own heart, and each age 
has seen Mary the Mother of Fair 
Love in the light of the grace of its 
own time, of its place in the divine 
economy. 

Today men picture her in another 
way than Giotto did, in a way differ- 
ent from that of the great icon- 
makers of Byzantium. But always we 
recognize her, always we know her 
to be our Mother and our Queen. To 
look on all the varied ways in which 
men have pictured her throughout 
the ages is to come to know a little 
better the many faces of her who is 
at once Virgin and Mother, Queen 
of Heaven and Handmaid of the 
Lord. vv 
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traditionally believed to have been miracu- 
lously imprinted on the cape of an Indian 
boy in Mexico during the XVI century. 
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Women Around the World 


By GWENDOLYN MALECKE 


Chinisa iaseal Japanese Soctik Grace 


After a magnificent banquet of 
twenty-two bowls oy courses. your 
host or hostess then turns te you and 
says, “The food served to my honor- 
able guest was not worthy to be 
placed before his presence. I am 
sure he must be starved to death!” 
Thus would a wealthy Chinese or 
Japanese speak to his guest in his 
native land. 


If we were spoken to in such a 
manner in this country (or in a 
European country), we would either 
suspect that the food was of poor 
quality or that our hostess had gone 
“off her rocker.” But with the gra- 
cious lady of Japan or China, this 
would not be the case. In fact, you’d 
be lacking in social grace yourself 
if you did not then respond by assur- 
ing her that you had never in all 
your life tasted such an exquisite 
cuisine. Then the two of you would 
toss elaborate compliments back and 
forth like a game of ping pong. 

Sounds very much overdone, does 
it not? But according to Oriental 
etiquette one must depreciate every- 
thing of his own and exalt every- 
thing that pertains to others. Even 
if you should be a visiting official 





sipping tea with a very important 
host, he will insist that you are con- 
ferring an unspeakable honor on him. 
By way of reply you must in turn 
insist that it is you who are really 
being honored beyond your fondest 
dreams. Manners are a sort of con- 
test of who can outdo the exaltation 
of the other’ Both know that the 
other does not mean exactly what 
he or she says. In a sense East and 
West are not too different in this 
respect. How many times have we 
heard Mrs. Jones say to Mrs. Smith, 
“Why, my dear, what a perfectly 
dreamy gown you have on! You look 
simply divine in it. How delightful 
to have you drop in!” Mrs. Jones 
has been caught mopping floors in 
a most unflattering housedress, yet 
she tactfully greets her unexpected 
and unwelcome caller who will ren- 
der an equally flowery reply. 


Here, at least, we Occidentals are 
not so very different from the Orien- 
tals. The difference is only in the 
degree. We do not tend to belittle 
ourselves before our guests. Such 
humility is commendable, don’t you 
think? *Bye for now. See you next 
month. vy¥ 
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16-year-old Eddie LeMay who serves Mass CST Tay 
symbolizes the beginning of the Christian tN amedTd 
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FEATURE 


: oLife Gn a City Parish 
SOULS IN A CITY 


A hundred times a day 
I thank Thee, Lord, 
A hundred times a day 
in which I’m never bored. 
For seven souls you’ve sent me 
to light and guide my way, 
Seven souls who love Thee 
and to Thee always pray. 
A hundred times a day 
I feel Your Presence near, 
A hundred times a day 
dispelling all my fear. 
To some they may seem burdens; 
to them I’d like to say 
They bring me so much happiness 
—for which I thank the Lord 
—a hundred times a day! 


A wandering minstrel’s ballad 
from the medieval days of faith? No, 
it’s a modern song we heard among 
the rumbling noises of a great city 
... during modern days of faith. 


It’s a song that Mrs. Wilfred Le- 
May, mother of seven children, sings 
as she goes about her daily tasks in 
an ordinary house in an ordinary 
part of a large city. She composed it 
herself through the years—it started 
“several souls” ago, and grew with 
the family to its present “seven.” 


Raising seven children is task 
enough; raising seven in a city has 
its added problems; but, raising 
seven souls in a city and still finding 
time to be exemplary in Church and 
community activities is indeed an 
achievement. Sadly, some Catholics 


think the first two impossible, say 
nothing of the last. The LeMays 
have very numerically proven this 
false, and proven it with convincing 
personal happiness. 


Large families are a tradition on 
both sides. Mrs. LeMay was born 
Edith Bourbeau in Turner’s Falls, 
Massachusetts. One of 11 children, 
she was left motherless when nine 
years old, and with the rest of the 
family was raised by her 13-year-old 
sister. 


Edith’s husband, Wilfred, had sev- 
en sisters and one brother back in 
Montpelier, Vermont, and they still 
gather together from time to time at 
the old homestead. Edith and Wil- 
fred met in a large midwestern city 
while visiting mutual friends and 
married soon after, settling in that 
same city. 


To that city they brought with 
them a Catholic family tradition 
from their New England homes. Mrs. 
LeMay still remembers her father’s 
love of people as his strongest trait, 
one which she herself exhibits and 
has won her a place in the hearts of 
less fortunate people who used to 
find their way to her door during 
the great depression. Mr. LeMay, we 
think, is best typified by his staunch 
love of his family and a quiet but 
complete cooperation in all family 
tasks when he is not at work on the 
afternoon shift of a large automotive 
plant. 


And the seven souls they raised? 


Photos by David Chapper 


















































Audrey helps her mother prepare breakfast, 
just as all the children have always helped 
in the many tasks of a large growing family. 


Mr. LeMay’s hobbies have helped in making 
ends meet: remodelling, furniture building, 
tailoring. Here Eddie helps him on a Satur- 
day afternoon. 
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Any parent would be proud of them. 
There is the firstborn, John, who at 
26 is a Servite Brother in Ingwavu- 
ma, Africa. He is known as Brother 
Nicholas, now. 


Next came Winifred, then Joanne, 
and later Audrey. Winifred is now 
married and already has two chil- 
dren, while Joanne, who lives in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, with her 
soldier husband, has one. Both were 
active in parish and church affairs 
when at home and still find time for 
many church activities. Audrey, an 
active Legion of Mary member, is 
counting the days until her fiance 
returns home from service. 


Sixteen-year-old Edward heads the 
three sons who complete the seven 
souls. Edward, in third year high, 
is active in theater work besides his 
church and other school activities. 
Eleven-year-old Raymond, when not 
working his paper route, or singing 
in the church choir, shares scout 
activities with Danny, aged eight. 


While raising the children, Mr. 
and Mrs. LeMay have been in many 
activities themselves. Mrs. LeMay 
is a den mother for the Boy Scouts, 
and despite working the evening 
shift, Mr. LeMay never misses his 
Holy Name obligations. 


How do the LeMays do it? They 
started their family with a love of 
God, love of children, and a love of 
people in general. To this they 
added the Catholic family tradition 
of working, playing and praying 
together. 

Mr. LeMay would say it is Mrs. 
LeMay who deserves the credit be- 
cause of her love. of family and 
church. Mrs. LeMay on the other 
hand told us, “I could never do it 
without the wonderful love and help 
of Mr. LeMay.” 

They are both right. And, like 
Mary of the Holy Family, they have 
seven joys: raising seven souls in a 
city! Ai 
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Audrey follows in the family tradition of Legion work, here showing her mother and eight- 
year-old Danny a book at the parish’s recent book display. 


Both Danny and 11-year-old Raymond are scouts of Den 7, of which their mother is Scout- 
mother, another example of the parent's interest in all phases of their children’s lives. 
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Sunday breakfast after church and one of the rare occasions that the family is able to be 
together at one time, recite grace together. 


How different is the scene in a city church as compared to that of a mission chapel. Yet 
people like the LeMays assure the fact that brotherhood exists here, too. 





For a day that begins with Mass, what better Sen 

ending with a song. Fr. John Castillo, OSM, conducts a’ 

meeting of the neighborhood liturgical singing group of 
the parish...a most praiseworthy new movement. 
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Anil, an old Brahman whom I had 
recently become acquainted with, 
was visiting me during breakfast 
one day. I noticed that he was be- 
coming more nervous as he watched 
me eat but decided to say nothing. 
Finally, he could control himself no 
longer and asked, “Swami, don’t you 
consider it a sin to eat those eggs? 
They are the germs of life. It is 
eggicide to eat them!” 


I wanted to laugh but didn’t dare 
so I tried to console the anemic vege- 
tarian by saying, “Listen, my friend, 
eggs are good for you. God has given 
us hens that they may lay eggs for 
us. They are the germs of life be- 
cause they give us strength and 
energy. If you ate them you wouldn’t 
be so thin.” 


Perhaps—? 
“Well, you’re a holy man and 
what you say must be true,” he 
commented thoughtfully and then 


added after a minute of reflection, 
“Perhaps I might even eat one—if 
I knew how to prepare it.” 


Giving him an egg I explained 
how he could hard-boil it and then 
watched as he carefully placed the 
egg in his breast pocket and covered 
it with one end of his turban. He 
thanked me and then started to 
leave—with much the same look on 
his face as Cain must have had after 
committing his first crime. 

Arriving home he finally mustered 
enough courage to ask his wife for 
a pail of boiling water .. . to wash his 
feet, he hurriedly explained. 


“Are you crazy? You always use 
cold water to wash your feet in,” 
the wife asked. 


Anil began to shout at his wife, 
the way all Indians do when they 
are caught in a lie. Afraid of incur- 
ring his wrath, his wife hurried to 
get the water although she knew by 
his impatience that something was 
wrong. 

She watched the old man take the 
pail to a back room and then spied 
on him through a crack in the wall. 
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Anil gave a furtive glance around, 
sat down on the floor cross-legged 
and then took out the precious egg. 


The Storm 


He had no sooner dropped the 
precious shell in the steaming pail, 
however, when his wife came storm- 
ing in like the furies of old, scream- 
ing, “Assassin! Murderer! Brute! 
You would eat an egg? You have 
betrayed the caste! Get out of my 
house!” 


Anil quickly scooped the egg out 
of the water and then tried to clasp 
his hand over his wife’s mouth be- 
fore she attracted the attention of 
the whole neighborhood. In the en- 
suing struggle he smashed the egg 
on his robe. 


It was at this crucial moment, 
while the tell-tale yellow dripped 
from his clothing, that the loud bari- 
tone voice of the laundryman was 
heard bellowing for dirty clothes in 
front of the house. 


BY FR. VINCENT PAGANO, PIME 


Desperately Anil yan to the door 
and called the man to come in and 
clean his robe. When the laundry- 
man saw the stain he let out another 
bellow which could be heard a block 
away, “Ahioo! The stain of an egg! 
And you a Brahman!” 


The old man tried to say that the 
stain was from oil of zafferan or 
lizard eggs but he couldn’t convince 
the laundryman. And life became 
miserable for poor Anil. 

When he came to see me a week 
later he was completely desolate. He 
told me his story and then wailed, 
“After the laundryman discovered 
what I was doing everyone found out 
about it. I will be expelled from the 
caste! I am lost!” 

While trying to console him I be- 
gan to speak of the True Religion 
and of the happiness of those who 
follow the Son of God. After awhile 
he arose with a smile and promised 
to return for another visit. 

vv 





DR. JOHN WU 
author of Beyond East and West, etc. 


Love and Science 


Shortly before his death, Goethe 
said to Eckermann, “Let mental cul- 
ture go on advancing; let the natural 
sciences go on gaining in depth and 
breadth, and the human mind ex- 
pand as it may— it will never go 
beyond the elevation and moral cul- 
ture of Christianity as it glistens and 
shines forth in the Gospel!” Since 
these words were uttered, more than 
a century has passed during which 
the natural sciences have made tre- 
mendous progress, and psychology 
has probed deep into the darkest 
nooks and corners of the human 
mind. But have we gone beyond the 
elevation and moral culture of Chris- 
tianity? No. Christianity still con- 
tinues to shine as the Morning Star 
and will continue to shine to the end 
of time. In fact, as Pope Pius XI 
pointed out, “It might even be said 
that a knowledge of Nature will 
serve as an introduction to what is 
of far greater value, an understand- 
ing of things supernatural.” The 
more science grows, the nearer we 
shall be to a living Faith. Material 
civilization is a welcome fuel to the 
fire of love. If the fire is weak, it 
may be smothered by the fuel. But 
if the fire is strong, the more fuel 
it has to feed on, the brighter will 
be its flame. 


... And how can science ever su- 
persede Christianity, which is the 
Religion of Love par excellence? 

To my mind, the most beautiful 
exposition of the philosophy of Love 
is that of St. Paul. Let me present it 
in my own paraphrase: 

“Love is patient. Love is kind. 
Love is free from envy, free from 
vanity, free from pride, free from 
ambition, free from self-seeking, free 
from anger, and free from resent- 
fulness. 

“Love finds no joy in the errings 
of others, but is gladdened by good- 
ness and truth. 

“Love bears all things, believes all 
things, hopes all things, and endures 
all things. Love is a living fountain 
that never dries up.” 

No one is more gifted than St. 
Paul, and no one knows better that 
all gifts are of no account if they 
are not lit up by the flame of Love. 
He expresses this perfectly when he 
says: 

“J may be able to speak all the 
languages of men and of angels, but 
if I have no love, I am no better 
than a noisy gong or a clanging cym- 
bal. I may be able to prophesy, I may 
fathom all mysteries, I may possess 
all knowledge, I may even have such 
faith as would move mountains, but 
if I have no love, I am nothing. I 
may distribute all my goods to feed 
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the poor, I may even offer my body 
to be burnt, but if I have no love, 
there is no virtue in these actions.” 


The whole trouble about modern 
civilization seems to me to lie just 
in this: There is too much love of 
science and too little science of love. 


“The science of love!” exclaimed 
little Therese. “Ah! sweet is the echo 
of that word to the ear of my soul! 
I desire no other science than that. 
For the sake of love, having given 
all my riches, like the spouse in the 
Canticles, I feel as though I had 
given nothing. There is nothing ex- 
cept love which could render us 
agreeable to the good God. This is 
so plain to me that this love has 
become the sole treasure upon which 
I set my heart.” 


To give all and to reckon it as 
nothing—tthat is the acme of love! 


Love: Natural and Divine 
...It often occurs to me that a 
woman’s love, as a rule, is deeper 
and more constant than that of a 
man. For, as Laurence Housman so 
fairly puts it: 
“O! a man’s love is strong 
When fain he comes a-mating. 
But a woman’s love is long 
And grows when it is waiting.” 


Woman is not only more patient, 
but has also a greater capacity for 


“The whole trouble about mod- 
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ern civilization seems to me to 
lie just in this: There is too 
much love of science and too 
little science of love.” 


suffering and self-sacrifice. No one 
has depicted her lot better than 
John Masefield: 


“I know a woman’s portion when 
she loves, 

It’s here to give, my darling, not 
to take; 

It isn’t lockets, dear, nor pairs of 
gloves, 

It isn’t marriage bells nor wedding 
cake, 

It’s up and cook, although the belly 
ache; 

And bear the child, and up and 
work again, 

And count a sick man’s grumble 
with the pain.” 


If only a woman would turn her 
natural capacity for unselfish love 
from man to God, she would already 
be at the very portals of Heaven. 

Therese was born with a genius 
for love, extraordinary even for a 
woman. Someone gave her a crucifix. 
She kissed it with tenderness, and 
said: “He is dead. I like it better 
when He is represented as dead, be- 
cause then I think that He suffers 
no more.” Only a woman could have 
felt that way. 


God as a Lover 

I sometimes think of God as a 
Lover who knows how to tease. For 
it frequently happens that if you 
want a thing He will purposely hold 





it back from you, and if you do not 
want a thing, He will purposely 
give it to you. 


Like all true lovers, He wants to 
know whether your love for Him is 
genuine and pure. But unlike other 
lovers, He can never be deceived by 
any insincere manifestations of love. 
(The slightest intention of self-seek- 
ing will estrange Him.) 


If He really seeks you out, He will 
send trial after trial until you are 
completely emancipated from all 
earthly ties and worldly desires. 


But Therese was such a teachable 
child that for her a whispered hint 
was enough where for others God 
would have had to send thunderous 
warnings, if not hailstorms. She 
turned every little experience of her 
brief life to good account. Her mind 
was like an extremely sensitive film 
that records the slightest movement 
of grace. 


No lesson was lost on her. She was 
so thoroug)iy saturated with the 
Holy Spirit that everything became 
for her a parable of the Truth and 
a symbol of Love. In twenty-four 
years she learned more about God 
than mankind has been able to do 
in twenty centuries. Indeed, as she 
says: “Love can take the place of a 
long life.” “It seems to me that the 
good God has no need of years to 
accomplish His work of love in a 
soul; one ray from His Heart can, 
in an instant, cause His flower to 
blossom for an eternity.” How many 
of us, for instance, have been eman- 
cipated from the dominion of that 
hydra-headed monster called Public 
Opinion? 

Confucius once said: “He who 
feels no irritation when others mis- 
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understand him—is he not a gentle- 
man?” But this is easier said than 
done. Only when one is completely 
attached to God can one achieve a 
complete detachment from the world 
and from one’s self. Little Therese, 
whose great passion was the love of 
God, could afford to disregard all 
other things. All her virtues are 
streamlets flowing from one living 
Fountain. Happy soul who could say: 
“Our Lord’s Will fills my heart to 
the brim, and if anything else be 
added it cannot penetrate to any 
depth, but, like oil on the surface 
of limpid waters glides easily across. 
If my heart were not already brim- 
ming over, if it needed to be filled 
by the feelings of joy and sadness 
that follow each other so rapidly, 
then indeed if would be flooded by 
bitter sorrow; but these quick-suc- 
ceeding changes scarcely ruffle the 
surface of my soul, and in its depths 
there reigns a peace that nothing 
can disturb.” 


The Logic of Love 


Love has its own logic that mathe- 
maticians have no notion of. “I love 


Him,” Therese reasoned, “because 
He has forgiven me, not much, but 
all.” “He has forgiven me before- 
hand the sins which I have commit- 
ted.” She seems to know by intuition 
what very few theologians have ar- 
rived at by their long-winded reason- 
ings. St. Thomas Aquinas had, in- 
deed, pointed out that it is “also a 
divine benefit that God should keep 
a man from sins, just as He forgives 
his past sins.” St. Augustine had 
also confessed: “I put it down to 
Your grace and mercy that You 
melted the ice of my sins; I put it 
down to Your grace also all the sins 
that I did not, that I could not, com- 
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mit.” But little Therese went a step 
further than these great lights of 
the Church! She spoke, not in terms 
of “also,” but in terms of “all the 
more”; and she gave us a very simple 
illustration of this deep truth: 












“Let us suppose that the son of a 
very clever doctor, stumbling over a 
stone on the road, falls and breaks 
his leg. His father hastens to his 
aid, and binds up the fractured limb 
with all the skill at his command. 
When cured, the son shows the 
utmost gratitude...and with good 
reason. 







“But, on the other hand, suppose 
that the father, knowing that a large 
stone lies on his son’s path, antici- 
pates the danger, and, unseen by 
anyone, hastens to remove it. Un- 
conscious of the accident from which 
such tender forethought has saved 
him, the son will not show any mark 
of gratitude for it, or feel the same 
love for his father as he would have 
done had he been cured of some 
grievous wound. But if he came to 
learn the whole truth, would he not 









E love his father all the more?” 
; I can imagine Jesus putting His 
‘ hand gently on her shoulder and 
. saying: “The truth is that you, My 
. dear child, love Me, and want to 
a love Me as I have never been loved 
before; and you are never at a loss 
1- ager ig : 
. to find reasons in justification of 
. your love. What a subtle logician 
p love has made of My little child!” 
7S Life and Death 
7 With a faith enlivened by such 
“ intense love and enlightened by such 
it a transparent vision, it is no wonder 
- that she even conquered death be- 
~ fore she died. When a sister asked 


her permission to weep upon her 







death, she said in tender reproach: 
“You will be bewailing my happi- 
ness!” When the chaplain asked her: 
“Are you quite resigned to die?” 
she answered with a gentle retort: 
“Ah! my Father, I am even resigned 
to live! To die, that is the joy I 
would experience.” She actually rose 
above life and death: 


What matters it then whether life 
or death? 
My only joy is to love Thee. 
Who says that the heart of an inch- 
long grass 
Can ever requite the full splen- 
dours of a whole Spring? 
vv 
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the HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS 


By FRED STEELE 


The audience was just one man— 
Pope Pius XII. The “basketball 
court” was one room in the Pope’s 
summer home outside Rome. The 
“players” were the Harlem Globe- 
trotters. 


The players were introduced to 
the Holy Father one by one by Coach- 
owner Abe Saperstein. The names 
ran like this...Reese (Goose) Ta- 
tum, Clarence Wilson, Willie Gard- 
ner, Junius Kellogg, Bill Garrett, Er- 
mer Robinson, Joshua Grider, Leon 
Hilliard, Marques Haynes, J. C. Gip- 
son and Walter Dukes. 


His Holiness acknowledged each 
with a handshake and a word of 
greeting. They received his blessing 
after which the Globetrotters staged 
their famous circle drill, a combina- 
tion of fancy passing and tricky ball 
handling ending their forty-five min- 
ute visit. The Pope was heard to 
comment, “My, but they are a clever 
group of boys.” 


Who was more impressed, is hard 
to say. But one thing can be said 
without fear of contradiction. The 
Globetrotters are “clever boys.” And 
so is Abe Saperstein, the man who 


is responsible for whatever success 
the Globetrotters today enjoy. 

Theirs was a humble beginning, 
back in ’27, Abe Saperstein can re- 
call, when his hat was his office, the 
furniture and only means of trans- 
portation consisted of a battered 
jalopy and his sole assets, an un- 
employed professional basketball 
team called the Savoy Five. 

The team had been formed to play 
in Chicago’s new Savoy Ballroom, 
but roller skating forced the sport 
out. Saperstein renamed the team, 
began a barnstorming tour to bring 
basketball out into the country ham- 
lets where it might be appreciated. 

The first town they hit, Hinckley, 
Illinois, netted them 75 dollars, split 
seven ways (Abe getting two shares 
since he was owner, coach and lone 
substitute). One hundred and one 
wins later (they played 106 games), 
each getting five dollars per game, 
they returned to Chicago. 

Year after year, they returned to 
play more than 100 games per sea- 
son and winning most of them. Their 
routine was the same. They’d move 
into the town a little before game 
time, beat the opposition, move on 
to the next town on the schedule. 

Since they won most of the con- 
tests, audiences soon tired of what 
appeared to be easy routs for the 
’Trotters. Saperstein injected some 
humor into it when the players start- 
ed some clowning. A combination of 
basketball, football and baseball re- 
sulted. But they were safely ahead 








first. “First we win, then we clown” 
directed Saperstein. This not only 
gave their audiences a laugh but 
gave the players a chance to rest 
12 minutes of the game. While one 
Trotter horsed around with the ball, 
the others were resting. 


Season ’51-’52 found the Globe- 
trotters enjoying a little more glory 
than sleeping in a jalopy, third-rate 
hotels, or sheepherders huts. 


Though the Negro team had been 
named the Globetrotters, they had 
never really been around. As a silver 
aniversary gift to the team, Saper- 
stein planned a ’round the world 
trip. By chartered plane, train, bus, 
gondola and camel, they traveled 
around the world in 168 days, play- 
ing 141 games before 1,500,000 spec- 
tators in 87 cities, starting at Recife, 
Brazil and winding up at Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


This was only a part of their year- , 


’round playing schedule. Out of their 


regular season of 159 games, they 
won 156, plus 17 in Mexico and took 
the annual World Series of Basket- 
ball by an 11-5 margin over the 
College All-Americans. 


In their ’52-’53 season, record play- 
ing brought their 26 year total of 
basketball wins to 4,500 victories as 
against 267 defeats for an average 
of .944. 


Since ’27, Saperstein’s hat changed 
into an 1l-room suite of offices in 
Chicago, and the bush-league troupe 
into a $2,000,000 sports empire. In 
50, the East and West squads were 
formed. Some time later, another 
unit, the South team, made its entry. 
Two farm clubs were formed, and a 
fall training camp was set up. 


The salaries of five dollars per 
game have risen considerably. Now 
some million dollars per year go to 
players in salaries alone. Three hun- 
dred and fifty per month goes to 
players in the farm clubs, $750 and 
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up to varsity players and stars like 
Goose Tatum—about $40,000 per 
year. 


In the past ten years, the Globe- 
trotters have been around, living up 
to the name given them in '27. And 
in their travels, they’ve formed the 
finest goodwill team the United 
States has ever seen. 


Said one French newspaper editor, 
“The Red Press in Europe pours out 
propaganda that American Negroes 
are enslaved. The Globetrotters are 
refuting these lies in the most spec- 
tacular way possible...the players 
—Negro and white—([the Globe- 
trotters themselves are an all-Negro 
team, however they often travel with 
their opposing teams, which are usu- 
ally white.—Epb.] travel together, 
stopping at the best hotels and eat- 
ing at the finest restaurants. When 
people see the Globetrotters, they 
know the Red lies can’t be true.” 

Playing in Hong Kong, China, be- 
fore a crowd of 14,000, the Globe- 
trotters were bewildered by the hiss- 
ing of the spectators, felt relief when 
informed that the audience was ap- 
plauding. In Nimes, France, perform- 
ing in a centuries-old coliseum, they 
felt uneasy throughout the game 
after someone told them that the 
gladiators were tossed to the lions 
following the ancient contests. 


To basketball fans, the Globetrot- 
ters are a legend. They have taken 
the game to the farthest reaches of 
the world... to the Metalatkah Indi- 
ans on Annette Island off Alaska 
and to the sugar cane field laborers 
in the interior of Luzon in the Phil- 
ippines. They have played in the rain 
in Lyons, France, and in the blazing 
sun on the beach at Casablanca, and 
in a barn loft in a Nebraska hamlet. 
And in every instance, they have re- 
mained the fun-loving, “crazy” kids 
with the wide grins, who have the 
yen to play basketball well. 


vv 
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CHILDREN 


FROM INDIA 


By GERRE JAROCH 


I wonder how many of you enjoy 
hearing fairy tales? American boys 
and girls aren’t the only ones who 
get pleasure from these tales of dar- 
ing and courage. Children in India 
love to hear over and over again 
the story of Savitri. 


Savitri was a princess so beautiful 
that young men were shy to seek her 
as a wife. So, her father sent her on 
a trip through India to find her own 
husband. 


Finally, in a forest, she found a 
’ kind young man named Satyavan. 
> But he was told by wise doctors that 
y he would die within a year. Still, 
ec Savitri chose him, and they were 
| married and lived happily together. 


» On the final day of the first year, 
&§ Satyavan became sick and as Savitri 
| tried to comfort him, a demon 
= dressed in flaming clothes drew near. 


» “I am Yama, god of death,” he 
» Said. “I have come for Satyavan’s 


' Savitri was very frightened, but 
. she said that wherever her husband 


went, she, too, would go, and she 
began to follow Yama. As they 
walked, she thought of a plan to 
save her husband’s life. She praised 
Yama telling him how good and 
strong he was, and Yama was so 
pleased with this flattery that he 
said he would grant her four wishes 
—anything except her husband’s life. 


Savitri asked first that her father, 
who was blind, might again receive 
his sight. Secondly, she asked that 
his kingdom be restored. Then she 
asked that she and Satyavan might 
have sons. 


Yama promised her all these 
things. But then she pointed out 
that as long as Satyavan was dead, 
they could have no sons. 


Yama became so pleased with her 
cleverness that, in spite of himself, 
he gave life back to Satyavan. And 
so, they lived happily ever after, 
and had many sons and daughters. 


The children of India think this 
is a good story to show courage and 
faith. Don’t you agree with them? 

vv 








SAINT OF THE SS. PETER 


God often forcefully portrays the 
value of humility by raising the 
lowly to the heights of sanctity. But 
there have also been instances of 
great heroism and great sanctity 
among the intellectual class; and 
Alberic Crescitelli was a_ brilliant 
student. 


At the time of his ordination as 
a SS. Peter and Paul Missionary, 
Alberic had just received his doc- 
torate degree from the Gregorian 
University in Rome—one of the larg- 
est theological universities in the 
world. 


He returned to his hometown of 
Altavilla Irpina in southern Italy for 
a short vacation before receiving his 
mission assignment. While there a 
cholera epidemic broke out and his 
heroism was first shown as he threw 
himself into the work of tirelessly 
attending to the victims—exposing 
himself to death innumerable times. 
But he was destined for a more 
glorious end—a martyrdom much 
like that suffered by Christians in 
the time of Nero. 


His Mission Begins 
He recovered his strength after 
some time and was soon well enough 
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to be sent to the missions. This was 
what he had been waiting for ever 
since his entrance into the seminary 
and joyfully he set sail for the 
Shensi mission district in northwest 
China. The cold winds were still 
sweeping over the countryside that 
March in 1888 when Alberic landed 
mw emer etm sia Maile eh co 
of God and he quickly set to work 
to win souls for Christ. 

In addition to converting the peo- 
ple and caring for his flock, he spent 
a great deal of time gathering to- 
gether abandoned children and giv- 
ing them a home. And then—1900— 
the Boxer Rebellion broke out and 
rial be em eeu ts) os bee Me snit Dem ee 
lage with 160 families he had con- 
verted. 

Bars 

It was not long after the revolt 
started when a band of heavily 
armed Chinese rebels entered the 
village. One of the villagers, pre- 
tending to be Fr. Crescitelli’s friend, 
convinced him he should remain in 
the village but hide in a more secure 
spot. 

The priest knew how eager the 
rebels were for the blood of foreign- 
ers—especially missionaries—and so 
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permitted the man to secrete him in 
a hut by the river. But the man was 
a traitor and, as Judas led the mob 
to the praying Christ, so this man 
led his ferocious group to Christ’s 
apostle, meditating in the hut. 


It was shortly after midnight, July 
21, 1900, when the mob burst into 
the hut and took the kneeling priest 
prisoner. He was wounded in the 
struggle as they bound his hands and 
feet and then carried him out to the 
road. Here he was tied to a post 
where he was kept throughout the 
night as the pagan rebels amused 
themselves by tormenting him with 
cruel abuses. 


Next morning he was dragged to 
the river where his torturers braced 
his head against a rock and began 
hacking it off. The operation was 
long and painful because the sword 
which they used was rusty and blunt 
and cut only with great difficulty. 


The End 


When the head was finally severed 
the barbarians were still not satis- 
fied and proceeded to cut the rest of 
the body into pieces and throw it 
into the river. 


His converts told Church authori- 
ties what had happened and after a 
long study into his cause, Pope Pius 
XII declared him a martyr of the 
faith on August 8, 1950 and beatified 
him at St. Peter’s Church in Rome 
February 18, 1951. 


Although Blessed Alberic was 
never in the United States, his 
brother and many of his cousins 
made their homes here and today 
are living in New York City, Brook- 
lyn, Toledo and other cities. They 
are working and praying with many 
others who have received favors 
through Blessed Alberic that soon 
he will be canonized. 

The chapel in the SS. Peter and 
Paul Seminary in Columbus, Ohio, 
a gift of his relatives, is dedicated 
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je" 


the perfec 


oil 
ol 
perpetua 


remembrance 


to Blessed Alberic and the seminari- 
ans consider him a special friend. 
Blessed Alberic novena leaflets 
may be obtained by writing to: SS. 
Peter and Paul Missionaries, 121 East 
Boston Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan. 
vv 
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Living memorials to your favorite saint or a member of your family are 
now available to the friends of the SS. Peter and Paul Missioners, memorials 
that perpetuate the thought in their giving in the most effective way possible. 


WHAT IS A BURSE? 


A Burse is a sum of $5000 established as a fund for the purpose of perpet- 
ually financing the education of seminarians for the missionary priesthood. 


HOW IS THIS DONE? 


The money given is invested so as to yield regular rates of interest, this 
interest going toward the education of a particular seminarian. 


HOW LARGE A DONATION IS REQUIRED FOR A BURSE? 


Any amount, regardless of how small or large, can be given and specified 
for this use. However, to name a Burse in honor of a Saint or a particular 
person is a privilege given to those who donate a gift of $500 or more. 


MAY A GROUP PARTICIPATE IN A BURSE? 


Most certainly, and many do. Often members of a family will together give 
and name a Burse in honor of a deceased parent, or favorite saint. Many 
people give Burses as a living thanks to a particular saint or for a special 
favor granted. Thus, you could have a Burse dedicated to Blessed Alberic, 
The Blessed Mother, St. Anthony, or any of your favorite saints. 


WHAT ARE THE SPIRITUAL BENEFITS? 
You become the adopted spiritual parent of a priest, and thus are remem- 
bered every day of his life in his Masses. And since your Burse is perpetual, 
it will continue educating some seminarian in the years to come, assuring 
you and yours of perpetual remembrance. Further, your name will be offi- 
cially inscribed in the special registry of Burses. 


GIVE THE MOST FITTING GIFT! MAKE POSSIBLE THE EDUCATION 
OF A PRIEST! 
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